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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
THE GUN-SHOT MARK. 


Tuk quiet of midnight again reigned in the house in 
the Borongh:—-Sanh house which was the mystery of the 
neighbourhood. 

the room we have before visited, the rosy glow of 
| [agent my still fell won the gilding, tne} mirrors, 

© costly iture, and upon the body lying out- 
stretched upon the couch of flowered velvet. 

@ same dark hair, the same wasted face, the same 
matted beard—to all rance the same body as that 
ou which we last looked in this room, 

ut appearances are deceitful. 

Over this body two persons were bending. One was 
the Frenchman Vicon, who was, in fact, the occupant 
of this apartment ; the other was the y man whom 
we last saw in the dissecting-room of St. Clement’ s—it 
was Bernard Oswald. 

¢ pulse is stronger,” said the latter, holding the 





RODERICK ESCAPES WITH THE PRISONERS, 


wrist of the senseless man upon the couch ; “ he is sur- 
viving the effects of the over-dose of opium, which, even 
in spite of his habit of taking the drug, and my antidote, 
has almost proved fatal.” 
“ Would to Heaven it had!” said Marcel, fervently. 
** How! would you have killed him ?” 
“TI? No; I donot kill,” answered the Frenchman, 
* except by the force of logic,” 
subtle smile puckered the lips of the man, as in 
these words he recalled to the recollection of Bernard 
the conversation at St. Clement’s Hospital. 
“JT understand,” said Bernard ; “ but tell me—it was 
to save this man that —~—” 
“That you became the murderer of the other,” inter- 
rupted Marcel. 
ernard recoiled a step or two, and his face grew 
deadly pale. 
“T his murderer !” he ejaculated. 


“ Yes,” said Marvel, coolly ; “ there is no other name 


for your action. You knew that the death of the poor 
gipsy was inevitable, unless you interposed; for to you 
alone, in all this land, Heaven had given the antidote to 
the poison which had consumed him. You were right 
when you said to me, ‘Duty compels me to offer that 
antidote ;’ but, for your own ends and purposes, or those 
of others, you declined to use your power. You refused 


‘to the perpetration of some dread: 





to save the dying wretch—you, who alone could save 
him. You became, in fact, his murderer |” 

Bernard listened to these words aghast, 

“ What fiend are you,’ he cried, “ who thus jugme 
with lan e, twisting it to suit the purpose of the 
hour? Iam no murderer, since my actions Jacked the 
motive which would have made me one.” 

“ Motive!” cried the other, “ as if the sacrifice of one 
life to save another was not motive enough. Ha, ha! 
my young friend, you will not cheat the Devil after that 
fashion.’ 1 

The laugh which accompanied these words rang in 
the ears of Bernard Oswald like the exultation of 
demons. 

Already he blamed himself, bitterly blamed himself, 
for the part he had taken in this matter. Without 

ing so far as Marcel would have led him, and accusing 
Fimself of the murder of the unknown man, who. he 
had no doubt had fallen a victim tothe Drei, he yet 
felt that he had not been guided by strict prudence, 
and feared lest he might angiting! have lent himself 

ake. 

One thought more especially distressed him. 

“Ah!” he cried, as this flashed across his mind, 
“yon haye deceived me. This man is not my father.” 

** J swear to you that it is he,” replied Marcel. 
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“Swear!” exclaimed Bernard, contemptuously ; “ it 
would be only to tell me to-morrow that you had sworn 
the truth—witha reservation.” 

Marcel laughed. 

“ Nay, you are grown suspicious,” he said; “ yet I 
have not misled you—you have only misled yourself. 
Is it my fault if you bould not perceive the break in the 
chain of reasoning by which — to convince you 
that murder was a filial obligation ?” 

Bernard bit his lip at the sarcasm. 

“You assure me that it is my father,” he said at 
length ; “‘ yet you have breathed a wish that he whom 

you incited me to save in that name was in his grave! 
Vhat mystery is this ?” 

‘It is one easy of solution,” replied Marcel; “ when 
you were prevailed upon to lend your aid in the esca 
of “ man, it was in the hope that he would 
saved, 

“ And that hope—has it failed ?” 

“We shall hear,” was the reply. 

, he said this, there was a slight rustle in the room, 
and Bernard, turning, pevesteed’ the fi of a man 
standing in the aleove above the trap-door. The face 
of this man was hidden beneath the folds of his cloak ; 
but when he dropped that disguise,,it was Paul Mon- 
nerat who stood before them. 

“ Well, comrade ?” demanded Marcel. 

“There is no hope,” answered Paul. 

“ None pr’ 

“None; some strange discovery has been made— 
something, the nature of which I cannot learn, has been 
reported; and the trick is known to those from whom, 
of all others, it was our object to keep it secret.” 

“The doom of Roderick, then, still is——” 

* Death.” 

** Death!” exclaimed Bernard, with a face of horror. 

“Death!” cried a feeble voice. ; 

It might have been only the echo of their voices in 
the quiet room; but each turned instinctively to the 
body outstretched on the couch. The eyes of the 
Opium-eater—for it was he, who had been substituted 
for the man Isaacs—were open, and it seemed to them 
that the lips had moved. Yet there was no light in 
those brown eyes, and the man still lay as in a trance. 

“You do not tell me that this man—my father—is 
doomed to death—to inevitable death ?” 

“To inevitable death,” repeated Paul Monnerat. _ 

“But another life has been sacrificed to save his—is 
it not so?” 

“Yes; another life has been sacrificed, but in vain. 
The experiment has failed ; some accident has revealed 
‘ those who have willed his death that Roderick still 
ives. 

* But he must be saved!” cried the youth; “no man 
has a right, in this free land, to doom another to destruc- 
tion. ‘This is no country of bravos; hired assassins 
do not prowl about our streets. If this man is in 
danger, and you know it, your duty is clear; you have 
only to denounce those whom you suspect to the civil 
authorities—” : 

“And to get a dagger between our ribs before we 
had left the court. Thank you,” said Murcel, “ but I, 
for one, decline.” 

“J, too,” said Paul, with a-grim smile, “am not 
ambitious of figuring just yet Im. newspaper para- 
yraph. 

Bernard looked at these men, turning from one to the 
other in utter bewilderment. What men were 
he asked himself, who, so reckless, so daring, yet 
scemed under the influence of some secret power, m 
the omnipotence of which they believed so thoi : 
that they did not even hope for the escape of its 
victims ? 

Impressed with the imminent peril of his long-lost 
parent, thus strangely restored to him, the youth was 
ubout to make such inquiries as would satisfy his mind 
on this point, when the attention of all was attracted 
toward the Opium-eater. 

Roderick had started up into a half-recumbent 
position, and now leant upon his elbow gazing upon 
them with large, starting eyes. y 

* Back, back!” he cried, waving them from him with 
looks of horror. 

Bernard advanced toward him. 

“ Father!” he cried. 

No, no, you shall not torture me again! My bones 
are bare! There is only my heart left—only my heart, 
and you shall not tear at it. Not at my heart—not at 
my heart—back, demons!” . 

Vith these words, the unhappy man uttered a shrill 
scream and fell back o dead we ht on to the couch. 

“he opium is still in him,” said Marcel, calmly; 
“he dreams that we are demons picking his bones. 
Ha! ha!” 

The laugh of this man was like that of the hysna. 

Bernard shuddered. 

“ Marcel,” cried Paul Monnerat, suddenly, “ we have 
speculated over the cause of our defeat in vain—this 
monient has revealed it to me.” 

* Indeed !” 

* We thought it treachery; it was only the treachery 
of our own folly, The gipsy whom we substituted for 
this comrade resembled him, when he left our hands, in 
all respects save ove.” 

* Aud that one—?” 

“ Formed part of the written description promulgated 


these, | it,” he 


the opiuin has driven into ghastly protrusion—are 
brow a 

“ Those of the gipsy were bright blue. And we could 
not change the colour of his eyes !” 

Marcel paused for a moment, in thought. 

“ You are right,” he said. “The eyes defeated us; 
but, now, we have thought enough of the past—what is 
to be our course for the future? For our comrade here 
there is no hope.” 

“No hope!” shrieked Bernard. 

“None. He must be abandoned to the fate from 
which we have in vain endeavoured to rescue him. 
For him the dagger lurks in every house and in every 
land. It may hover over him .for years—it may strike 
within the hour. Thousands of unseen eyes watch him 
—thousands of invisible foesbeset his path. For the 
victim of the Han 
distance no security.” 

The youth ed him with horror. . 

“ My father’s safety is, then, impossible?” he asked. 

** Nothing is impossible,” replied Paul ; “ but I would 
not give that for his chances o' —— 

As he spoke he tossed the end of a cigar which he 

d been smoking into the empty fire-grate. 

“ But,” continued Marcel, with a significant glance 
at his companion, “the night is failing, and we must 
be gone. You, too, will do well to seek a night’s rest. 
You can leave Roderick here in safety—that is, in as 
much safety as elsewhere—and it will be hours before 
he recovers consciousness.” 

“ Until then I shall not leave,” said Bernard, firmly. 
* As you will; but you know the penalty. It will 
twelve hours before any one will come to release you 
this house. During that time you will remain a 
prisoner.” 

**T am gontent,” said Bernard, 

And in a few minutes he was left alone with the in- 
seusible form upon the couch before him. 


ds time affords no hope, an 


Marcel was right. 
Twelve ‘weary, weary hours had well-nigh passed 
away, before the wasted and emaciated ick 
to recover from the effects of the drug, the over-dose of 
which had well-nigh proved fatal to him. 
Overcome with watching, Bernard Oswald had closed 
his eyes, and was yielding himself up unwillingly to the 
influence of a dreamy sleep, when a hand was laid 
upon his arm, and starting up, he beheld Roderick 
bending on him a fixed gaze. 
* Ts this life or death ?” exclaimed the Opium-eater. 
* It is life,” eried the young man, recovering himself 
from the terror of the moment; “ you have but slept— 
you are waking.” 
“Slept!” exclaimed Roderick. “Is the haunting 
terror of demons sleep? Is horror linked to horror— 
terror begotten of terror—torture never ending—is that 
repose? But where am I ?—and you—lI have not seen 
ee Do wok encito yourself,” replied. the In 
. “Do not excite yourself, ie g man, lay- 
ing his hand on the shoulder of Roderick, as he was 
about to rise in terror; “do not fear—you are imthe 
old house to which you were a before you slept ; 
and in the care of those who brought you here ?” 
* Ah! I remember,” cri Roderick, tting his 
hands to his brow, and slowly reflecting. “TI eame here 
for some apenas let me think what purpose. 1. have 
ded, after a pause; “they were to save my 
life, and I—what was I to do P” 
“T cannot tell you,” said Bernard, with perfect truth. 


| “ Let me think—let methink. Ah! I have it; I was 


to swear that some one, that you—you—were my son! 
My son! my poor boy was lost, shot down behind the 
barricade! I saw his mother rush toward me in the 
narrow street; I saw the bullet pierce her bosom, 
sending the warm blood spirting m the air; I saw 
the child drop wounded ; and, oh, Heaven! I saw no 
more. 
“ No more ?”’ demanded Bernard, eagerly. 
“No; I wasa prisoner. Then madness seized me; 
then oblivion ! hen I awoke—oh! how I recall that 
moment now !—I was a chained slave; one of a gang of 
ten on board ship, going—oh! horrible! horrible !—to 
Cayenne, to the pestilent island to which France con- 
demns her patriots.” 
“You are trembling—pray command yourself!” ex- 
claimed the youth, 
“T cannot, I seem to live again in that dreadful 
past, which ever mingles itself with these wild opium 
reams. At this moment I am on ship-board; I hear 
the cry of ‘An English frigate!’ I am one of the 
miserable wretches sent down to suffocate under bat- 
tened hatches, in that stifling hell, where we fight and 
scramble for the one draught of air through the single 
rope-hole; we grow conscious that there is devil’s 
work above, for the frigate has opened fire on us. The 
Frenchman returns it with interest; their tonnage 
being double that of the little frigate, she becomes our 
rize. 

“ And you—you escaped ?” 

* Yes, since you would know the end. The frigate had 
lost her main-topmast, and had become a dead drag—a 
prize, indeed, but one which it became necessary for 
the French vessel to take in tow. To open this evil, 
it was resolved to employ the English sailors in the 


work, and to send a detachment of the French prisoners 


vessel had sustained. ‘I was among the party sent over 
the ship’s side; but why dol dwell upon these details 
of fhe past? It is from the horrible prevent al? 

Nay, if you are not exhausted, tell me, pray tell me, 
the result,” said the young man. 

“The result was—escape! Yess a set of desperate 
men, whom capture had rendered-reckless, the sailory 
watched their opportunity, waited until another English 
ship appeared in sight, then they turned against the 
guard set over us, seized the boats, and pulled for life, 

san Englishman, whose miseries they commi 
they permitted me to join them—TI lying like a log in 
the bottom of the boat. I will not give you the detuils 
of that escape ; I will not tell you of the shot and shel] 
that rained over our heads and played at ducks and 
drakes about us, sending more than one brave fellow 
to his last account; or of the pursuit of the French 


d | boats, and the shots we exchanged with them, from the 


rifles taken from the guard whom we had shot. Enough 
that we reached the vessel, and after many a weary 
month were landed once more on English soil. A glow 
of happiness warmed my heart at that instant, as I felt 
that I was an lishman and at home—and it was the 
last I was to From that moment my heart 
“Tern a lost in despair,” said B 
ou 6; as one in despair,” said Bern: 

in commiserating tones: “yet others have a 


<7 ” 

“ Not sych as mine,” replied Roderick ; “ not misery 
such as mine. a gentleman, and with estates 
ample enough to os my family honour, I wasted 
my means in riot, and disgraced my family by bringing 
upon myself a sentence of outlawry. These were my 
— ss but nane the less have they served to steep 
mh in 


e heart of Bernard yearned toward this man, in 
whom he ised a lost father. 
“ Flying to ce,” resumed the unconscious father, 


“in an evil hour I allied myself to those who madly 
clamoured for liberty—the liberty which should have 
borne no other name than licence. I, an aristocrat by 
birth, by instinct! Great Heaven! the infatuation of 
that time !”” : 

“The end you rn me,” said Bernard ; “the 
end was | icade | ani t. But you spoke 
of pe Who Sk" ‘ ling” he cried i ' 

! my arling!” he cried, in a passion 
of + peal . | her sweet child—my boy! my 


e eyes of him who uttered these words were hot 
and dry; once tears would have flooded them, but he 
had long ceased to weep. 

“ You said that a shot 

“Passed through him. I saw it—oh, God, I saw it! 
ET saw him drop from her dear arms, bloody and dead; 
and I saw no more.” 





died might have been deceived—he might not have 
ied,” cried Bernard. 
The. unhappy father only shook his head slowly and 


iy. 

* He may yet return to bless you.” 

Return! No, no; that is impossible; and if he 
came, he would but shower curses on my head ; for I—- 
I have bought my life at the cost of his inheritance.” 

Bernard stood for a moment startled at these words. 
mem | involved a m, which he could not compre: 
hend ; but they also filled him with deep pity for the 

man before him, since he could not find it in 
his heart to tell him that he had injured his lost son in 
the miserable life to which he clung was 
again forfeited. One thing only he was resolved upon— 
it was, at all risks to reveal the relationship in which he 
steod to this: man—a relationship which he could no 
longer question, a8 he bore upon his own person the 
confirmation of that narrative to which he had listened. 
“ You spoke,” he said, “ of a bullet which struck your 


F 
a: In the neck; I saw the blood flow,” interrupted 
Roderick. 
* You would identify your sop, then, by a bullet-mark 
in that spot ?” 
“T should.” 
Bernard raised his hands to his throat, but whatever 
the impulse which moved him, lie did not yield to it; 
for looking up, he saw the tall form of Marcel advancing 
toward him, 


—_—_—— 


CHAPTER. XLVIL. 
OLD AND YOUNG GRATCIIETT, 

Tux house in which Violet Heartlaw had taken refuge 
was of a singular, not to say mysterious character. 

The name of Gratchett upon the door-plate, had 
reference to its chief occupant, Old Gratchett, as he 
was familiarly called in the neighbourhood, whose 
nominal profession was that of a surgeon, but whose 
practice ay chiefly in other and less reputable direc- 
tions. “ Old Gratch,” os he was sometimes called for 
short (and that term was occasionally varied to Old 
Scratch) was the head of the family-tree, To what 
extent its branches went, no one exactly knew (there 
was a mystery about the stormy Mrs. Gratehett and all 
the minor Gratehetts); but they were represented by & 
remarkably hopeful, though ill-favoured personage, 
who, not by reason of his years, but simply to distin- 


ish him from his parent, was known as “* Young 
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Old Gratchett and Young Gratchett represented in 
this establishment the union for mutual 'P of two 
most important ns. While the father had 
devoted himself to medicine, the son had, poid his 
respects at the shrine of law ; but if there been no 
other bond of union between the men, there was this, 
that both made their professions subservient to other 

es. Slander said that the elder Gratchett 
wouldn’t know a tourniquet if he saw one; but it 
was quite certain that he knew a bill when he saw it, 
and fear what to do with it for the trifling considera- 
tion of sixty per cent. On the other hand, the rune 
Gratchett’s knowledge of conveyancing and the higher 
branches of law was not overburdening; but he was 
unapproachable in the art of weaving logal cobwebs for 
8 flies, and had even at times s in 5 
ing arene of startling dimensions and porten- 
tous buzz. 

Different as Sete yostenions were, therefore, father 
and son were enabled to work together, and to play into 
each other’s hands to a very profitable tune. 

One peculiarity connected with the Gratchett’s was, 
ie wt very diffic ult o> ee father one ot 

hether the atmosphere of the is more whole- 
some than that of the office, or sateen the law has 
an embrowning and mummifying effect on its pro- 
fessors, we Cannot say; but it is a fact, that as “Old 


Gratch” was ugly, so “ Young Gratch” took 
phos the in all res Sore stood 
ide by side, they : same huge heads, shelving 
off i fee een ~~ ly Rovela ed in the rear the 
‘same eyes same faces, like parchment 

cracked i into lines ; the same large, anon 
mouths, and same eee octecinn = limbs, 
apparent]. on. ow. ey very 
mach alike ; eir Glothes rusty, ill-fitting, and im- 


y with the scarecrow stamp. 
ro *) eke tee which thes via ik ss 
sense @ CO! y 
and this deepened on every occasion when chance threw 
her in their way. . 
The manner # ees Gratchett was 


g rly 
to her. Not that he intended it to be so; he, 
ety rom tho was disposed to treat her eit 
extreme 


and Gratchett attempted to be even more 
palit Ho was evidently struck with the y of 


the yo girl and pted to render hi ¢ 
mig ate Pile his eyes in torrid lan- 
man 


ion was only that of a 


8 t, 
frou from an over-indulgence in unripe fréit ; and }, 





when he bowed the image of Grimaldi, 
as she had & picture, irresistibly occurred to 
0 Flow ; 
But the of this man were still more offen- 


was soon the case—she began to 


im 
—_ or on the account, in the way of en- 
deavouring to worm out the secrets of her position and 
prospects. 

i Mn! Miss —I forget your name,” he said one 
morning, darting out of his office as she descended the 
stairs, 

“Violet, sir,” she answered. 

“Trne—Mise Violet; a singular name, eh? Singular 
for a surname, ¢h ?”’ 

“ Perhaps so,” replied the young girl. 

- Should have thought it a Christian name, now— 
should really, eh? So descriptive of the young and 
beautiful, eh ?” 

He said “ eh” to everything—this charming youth. 

Violet blushed, but could scarcely reply. In taking 


these lodgings she had not cared to give the name of 
lleartlawy which she at all times d with a sacred 
jealousy. 


Young Gratchett loved to see her blush; he thought 
it made her look more beautiful, and weaker. 

“Going out again, eh ?” he asked, “ Going to see 
friends—you have friends, eh ?” 

“T have,” she replied, 

“Oh, I dare sny—most of us have; but sometimes 
they ron away from us—somethimes we run away 
them, eh? Ha, ha! you mustn’t mind my little jokes. 
Of course you have friends, many friends; you are too 
beautiful not to have very many, eh ?” 

He gave his we their — roll, and smiled a 
foastly smile. Violet would have moved past him, but 

¢ had his ugly hand on hers, and half-detained her. 

“You have at least one friend,” he said with a signi- 
ficant look; and having taken the unfair advantage of 
theo moment to give her fingers a little squeeze, he 

rted back again into his office. 

“Tf that girl could get the money,” he said to him- 
self, “and could get her,eh? At least, it shall be 


“ Shall it!” exclaimed a voice, half-andibly. 

; Foamy Goapchnts did not hear that muttered exclama- 
tion. he done 20, it might have gone far to cure 
him of a habit to which he was addi much 
addicted for a lawyer—that of talking to himself aloud. 
Beebe. he was bap 9 ae that his words — 

e@ quick ears is precious parent, wl 
at the moment in peering for a book beneath 

‘ curtain wi! a row of dusty shelves in the 
vice, was unnoticed, and, in fact, escaped from the 





tention. a hog in armour is not mote} 
illat ease than some men when they attempt politeness; | 


from | met his beneath a screen of black lace. 


Now, it was a pleasing trait in the Gratchett family, 
each member of it considered his or her interests 


swindling anybody else, in proportion as the Gratchetts 
than the majority of people wit 
contact, 


It was this feeling which Ola Gratchett 
to rub his hands an Rafe emt red 


Me-omrety a06 ac . ‘the ‘ 
! sai that’s your little game, 
in tt, Mester ‘Fir ?”. (eo taiaitaene iniee Shab tom 


name 

oung Gratchett really bore)—“you w like to marry 
ynd settle, eh ? i yout lord mast have . bea: 
for a wife, and a ? 
Colonel Heartlaw’s fortune will do? be no, 
fellow ; if we 000 8 oe eee 
f entbedy is ta Maid pesns-tobe it 

an is 
atin ob oa and the money goes into my 
wha may dodge, aster Tiv, clever as you are—my dodge, 
my ! é 

Chuckling over this pieve of coneeenannay Vie » 
means of which he meant to outwit Sir J Wy ‘4 
the perilous game he, too, was i 
sat for a long while revolving in the details of 
his scheme, and renping theses the list of his friends, 
all “safe” men, who had daughters available for his 


i 
i 
Fs 


= 
Nya 


rose from his chair, “I should stand a chance 
with this girlas Tiv. I’m not so g; but I’m quite 
as handsome, and my w out-wheedle his 
day, lawyer as he is. But then, Mrs. G.’s so a’ 
eet og ean "d die rather than let 
a pretty 
~~ the infliction of two lovers 


but nothing was to 
Finally he opened the door. ‘ 
As he dia 80, a woman with hasty and en steps 
rushed into the apartment. She was veiled, anda large 
cloak wrapped her so completely that only an inch or so 
of her dress was yisible beneath it. But though the 
isguise was perfect, the old man knew his visitor; and, 
without a word, lie closed the door and turned up the 
lamp a little. Tn doing this he took accurate note ot 
every portion of the woman’s dress, even to the pattern 
of the inch of gown below the cloak. 
“ Well, miss,” he said in a half-whisper, as she took a 
seat, and he bent over her, rubbing his hands; “ have 
you destroyed the rat—the rat that threatened your fine 


rrot P 

BON,” said a hard voice. 

* He is not destroyed?” 
“ No.” 
* Perhaps you did not administer the poison ?” 
*T did not.” 
* And yet you come to me —— ?” 
* For more poison.” 
The old man took a seat, and, crossing one leg over 
the other, sat for a moment, looking at her eyes, which 


“ Are you aware,” he asked at length, “that the sale 

of Poisons is only itted under certain conditions ?” 
I know but of one condition,” she answered, softly, 

ond I am red to comply with it.” 

* One condition ——” 

* Yes: you need gold for your drug. You can have 


the gold.’ ; 

A iar smile wrinkled the face of the man. 
Then he replied :— 
“You ure ignorant of the Act—the new Act,” he 
said; “ under it, I dare not sell you what you ask with- 
out a name and an ad a 
“Pshaw!” she eae ; “ITknow that 
you dare not sell a starvin h a ery te of the 
next world without these formalities, but there the risk 
is great, the gain small. L-offer you gold; and since 
none know of my coming here, you run no risk,” 

“Your presence here is unknown to all?” he asked 
eagerly catching atthe words. “ You were not attended 
—you were not watched ——” 

And if I was ?” 

Why, on your own showing, that would be a reason 
wliy I could not comply with your request. There would 





office unperceived a moment after. 





ese reflections ended in nothing, deter- | he 
man. oti a on the tp og ik 


be- | retaining the card, 
the wri t 


** You are scrupulous—far more scrupulous than when 
we met before,” she said, evasively. 

“ Perhaps I have learned a lesson,” he replied ; “ per- 

there was some one then who saw you come, who 
hed tracked you, and -——” 

“He there! He on my track! No wonder, then, 
that he interposed, and saved her! Oh, Heaven! ho 
knows all!” 

The words were not addressed to Old Gratchett, but 
he listened intently to every syllable; and he drew his 
own conclusions from what he h 4 

“She has attempted a murder, as I thought she 
would,” he muttered to himself; “and the Indian, 
Boumed a d, did save her victim. I knew he meant 


The reader will already have guessed tho name of tho 
old man’s veiled visitor. 

“ These things,” he said, addressing the woman, 
make one cautious. The law soon gets its grip upon 
a man who offends in these trifles, and its claws are 

and leave their marks.” 

eNotes ctr twin 

sw m ve one,’ 
” 


took from her pocket a little leathern case, which 
her es pm in which: and wero 

ly confined beneath 
over the cards, her fingers ntly rested on 
Fee and crumpled, 


an elastic band. 
than the rest of the collection. 


The full of the stranger had rested upon 
ne read these words, and she had not 
wy to notice the exclamation which the name ex- 


in,” she said, perguiing of 

the trick which she had played in using it; “I féar I 
have made.some mistake.” 

“Ts this your yey Ber not?’ he demanded, still 

but holding it so that she could read 


i upon it. 
“No, itas not,” she replied. 

One other question,” he said; “do you know the 
lady whose name here ?” 

I am not boun answer that question.” 

"Ce not,” he said, rising; “and I will answer 
it for you. Iam not a fool, I can judge from eause to 
effect, and I will tell you your own thoughts, You do 


is person,’ She is the rat—she is the victim! 

I read that in your veiled face and trembling hand, as 

gave me more—lI read the sudden 

ought which prompted you to buy the poison in the 
name of the woman to be poisoned !’ 

At these words Aurelia—for, as we have intimated, 
she was the stranger—uttered a deep groan. 

The surgeon rose, and going toa table, returned with 
a glass of cold water. Sle took it eagerly, and drank, 
but withont lifting her veil. 

You see,” he resumed, “I can read; but, though I 
have discovered your artifice, I am not a man to expose 
you, or to refuse. to gratify your rational .wishes...1 
won't ask what canse of enmity you lave against this 
young person. With women, even jealousy is a motive 
strong enough as an incentive to crimé; and, no doubt, 
you have received injuries——” 

“Heaven knows, I have!” she ejaculated, bursting 
into tears. “TI have been wronged, grossly wronged— 
my happiness has been destroyed——” 

*No doubt, no doubt,” he replied; “but now listen 
to me, ond I will suggest to you a far more rational and 
reasonable revenge than the taking of life. Life! what 
is it? Half their time murderers only ease their 
victims of an intolerable burden. It is those who take 
all that makes life worth the having who are truly 
revenged, Ah! what sound was that ?’”’ 

“ What, indeed ?’ cried Aurelia. 

And starting up, they mutually listened. 

It was a sivefll sovonm which had broken upon tho 
silence of the.house, 

(To be continucd in our next.) 





Hovses ano Faces.—There are houses, like faces, 
whose exterior repels or attracts us at once, we scarce 
know why or how. Some look so cheery 1s we pass, 
that one 1s sare that bright spirits are within, although 
there may be no signs of wealth about the dwelling. 
Others look cold, forbidding, as if, should you enter, a 
tomb-like chill would strike you. We imagine one dif- 
ference to be the presence or lack of the signs of agree- 
able about the dwelling —the ingress and 
egress of nts interested in brightening it, be. 
cause it is dear to them, plain and unpretending though 
it be. In such a habitation you will not find the chairs 
formally against the wall, or the blinds closed, lest a 
sunbeam should fall on a curtain or carpet, or the dis- 


eable spectacle of chandeliers and furniture in per- 
suee bag; comfort, not show, being the presiding 





be gold, but—there would be risk also,” 





petual 
deity of the house, 
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CROSSING THE FERRY. 
In the genial summer weather, when, as the poet ex- 
presses it, there comes over all of us a longing for 
country scenes-— 
** A feeling that is like a sense of wings"’— 

how refreshing it is to gaze on such a picture as that 
before us. It has been said, that a landscape without 
water is like a drawing-room without looking-glasses. 
This upholsterer’s comparison is, nevertheless, a good 
one. No amount of foliage or herbage can give that 
freshness to a landscape which is at once insured by the 
introduction of the smallest poe or the narrowest stream 
—for that which is true in Nature is also true in Art: 
the latter, when properly understood, being in fact a 
condensation of the former. Mr. Dodgson's picture, 
which is, so to speak, amphibious—being hall. water 
half-land—is certainly not deficient in “looking-glass.’ 
The water of the ferry sparkles and glistens in the sun- 
shine, reflects the glorious blue of heaven flecked with 
gold, and is absolutely refreshing to the gaze. 

In the days of the old masters, historical and religious 
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Vil. "ROSSING THE FERRY,—(FROM A PICTURE BY G, DODGSON.) 


WHO AND WHAT WAS ST. SWITHUN ? 


A THOUSAND years ago, St. Swithun was the most 
opular saint in the people’s calendar. He was a noble 
Saxon youth, of the carriage, conduct, ing, pu e, 
anc perseverance of which great men are made. There 
was 1n him, indeed, the stuff to make many great men. 
He had a superfluity of virtue and of ability; and in his 
own proper person was a first-rate bishop, an accom- 
plished architect, especially as a bridge-builder, and an 
enlightened and patriotic statesman. The whole mo- 
narchy shared in the pride of his name; and now,-on 
the recurring fifteenth of every July, his memory, his 
doings, and the promise of weather which he brings 
with him, are among the first things in the thoughts 
| of men who have interest in the fields, and of women 
who have designs of being abroad, and of disporting 
themselves therein. 





When Ethelwulf sat in the place of his father Egbert, 
in 838, he took for his guide in religious matters the 
man whom he was accustomed to address with courtesy 
| and respect as “‘ master” and “ teacher.” Swithun had 





painters had nothing to do with landscapes—the little, | long exercised the office of provost in the old monastery 
stunted landscapes at the back of Raphael’s Madonna | at Winchester, when, in 852, his old pupil, the father 
pictures being exceptions which very evidently prove | of Alfred, procured for him the dignity of Bishop of 
the rule. Lf Poussin and Claude introduced figures that city. In the exercise of the duties connected with 
into their landscapes, they did so merely to satisfy a| his position he surpassed all his predecessors. He 
strange notion which then prevailed, to the effect that | guided the king, instructed the people, fed as well as 
it was impossible the representation of mere scenery | taught them, built churches, w ke humbly, but ac- 
could excite any sympathy in the breast of the spectator, | tively too, when work was to be accomplished; and 
except through the medium of some more or less living | that he and others might walk safely also, Swithun was 
personages distributed amongst the trees, or beneath | “ the first to build a stone bridge over the Itchin, just 
the porticos of the inevitable temples. The mixed style | outside the east gate of the city, where only a wooden 
—-that is to say, the natural style—was certainly origi- | one, ricketty and unsafe, had been before. The towns- 
nated by the English, who, thanks to the absence of | folk of wooden Winchester, with its wooden monas- 
a reyularly constatuted Academy, with its professors of | teries and its wooden cathedral, had never seen such 
obsoletism and pedantry, have long been in the habit | stone work before nor since as those arches in Swithun’s 
of painting what actually passed before their eyes; and | bridge.” “Then, for such a great and good man,” says 
thus, without suspecting it themselves, have ereated | Mr. Earle, “ only to think what mean notions he had of 
that which abroad passes for “ a new school.” himself!” He would not be buried “ like a bishop or a 

And this school will always have its admirers, because | holy man,” inside the cathedral, but where even the 
it appeals to the feelings and the experience of all of us.| poorest liked not to be buried, “in the sides of the 
The Toast cultivated, the most boorish peasant, will ex- | dreaded north, where, between the church and his own 
tower, the place was trampled by the feet of passengers, 
aud mined by the eavesdroppings from either side. 





perience a glow of satisfaction in looking at “ Crossing 
the Ferry.’ 








Swithun’s death is commonly said to have occurred 
in July, 862; they who profess to have found, or heard 
of, his signature to a deed, subscribed a year later, 
naturally conclude that he lived at least a year longer. 
Be this as it may, we may state, in round numbers, t 
the saint has been a thousand years defunct, though 
not all that time resting in the same ey Swithua 
had slept little more than a century in his first resting. 
place, when Bishop Ethelwold, in the year 971, having 
rebuilt the Cathedral, resolved to enrich the new struc- 
ture by “translating” thither the bones of the saint 
who had been content to remain so long where he had 
himself directed that his body should be buried in peace. 
Now, according to the old tradition, the saint was unwil- 
ling to be disturbed, und at each attempt to raise and 
carry him to his more splendid tomb there came such 4 
hurricane of wind and deluge of rain, that forty days of 
storm were endured before the great object was achie' 

This is the old tradition, and out of this has, no 
doubt, grown the popular idea about rain on St. 
Swithun’s day always lasting forty days—a popular 
error, for which there is no foundation in fact. 

But how traditions change ! 

According to later authorities, the dead St. Swithun 
not only did not object to being laid in the Cathedral, 
but desired it, and worked miracles to accomplish it, 
till King Edgar himself declared that the translation 
should be effected, and Ethelwold the bishop carried it 
out with all due pomp and attendant solemnity. 
miracles the saint then performed, in manifestation of 
his worthiness and satisfaction, were never-ending. 
Far and near, in vision or in person, he touched 
healed the sick, and made drop the fetters from the 
captive. Crowds of the relieved testified their grat 
tude; and “the old church was all hung around with 
crutches and with cripples’ stools frora one end to the 
other, on either wall, that there were healed ; and 
could not even so, however, put half of them up.” 1 
he worked but one in a hundred of the miracles aseri 
to him, he would have merited his canonisation 
hundred times over; but Lord Campbell asserts 
he owed that honour to another cause. “ He was much 
admired by ecclesiastics at Rome, as well as in his own 
country, having first established in Eagaa, for the 
benefit of the Pope, the payment called Peter’s Pence. 
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eVILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author _* Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,”’ “ The Girl we 
leave ind us,” * Lovers and Fortune-Huxters,” $e. ¥e, 


CHAPTER LXX. 
A FASHIONABLE WIFE. 
“If widowhood should be my fate,”’ she said, 
“No widow’s cap shall e’er deform my head, 
Think you my silken tresses I'll conceal, 
And simulate a woe I cannot feel ? 
No! in dear Paris the first year I'll spend 
Each darling Frenchman is the widow's friend!) 


n Longcha' soon it shall be mine to rove 
And dreary black Iwill exchange for maute, ‘ 


Jet butterflies upon breast I°ll wear, 

And fix them in my folds of flaxen hair. 

This is the deepest mourning I°ll assume 

For one who made my life a living tomb.” 

LES. 

MeaNwHILE, Lady Rockalpine had quietly settled it in 
her own mind, that the Karl had either had a fit, or 
that something worse had happened. A thousand fri- 
volous fancies crowded through the Countess’s shallow 
brain, before Mrs. Prosser (as she thought herself in 
duty bound to do) presented herself before her lady- 
ship, to quiet the fears and allay the anxiety which the 
good old soul imagined must fill the wife’s heart on this 
occasion. Yes; before the Countess knew that nothin 
serious or fatal had befallen the Earl, she had resolv 
never, in any case, to disfigure her still pretty face by 
wearing an English widow's cap. She had determined 
to escape all censure on this head from the noble ma- 
tronage of England, by retiring to the Continent during 
the first year of her widowhood. She had almost made 
w her mind how soon mauve, violet, and silver grey 
might be substituted for black, which was very unbe- 
coming to her complexion, and therefore odious to her. 
What visions of freedom, boundless wealth at her own 
disposal (for her own fortune was very kanes ond her 
jointure splendid)—what continental gaiety, beaux, flat- 
teries, homage, and dissipation—what visions of white 
bonnets and jet butterflies were put to flight when Mrs. 
Envster, with many low curtsies, explained the real state 

e case, 

However, Lady Rockalpine had tact enough to “ as- 
sume a virtue if she it not,” and to simulate an 
anxiety and relief she was far from feeling. 

On the next day, as the reader knows, the funera] of 
he late Earl took place. rd kalpine was suffi- 
Gently recovered to attend, and to be~present at the 
reading of his father’s will ; after which ceremony he 
Su - armas by the latest train which left A—-—— 





ROUGH ROB SAVES LADY IDa’s LIFE. 


He felt his heart grow somewhat lighter as he drove 
through the park (drawn by a pair of fleet horses) on 
his way to the station. He had suffered such mental 
anguish during his stay at Rockalpine, that to him the 
act. yl of Loudon, of the House of Peers (in which he 
would now have to take his place), of committees, de- 
bates, meetings, clubs, parliamentary and ministerial 
dinners, and the constant presence of his private secre- 
tary, were a comfort and relief. 

The recollection of the dream or vision of the ghostly 
trio faded as he thought of the excitement and absorb- 
ing interest of his public career; when suddenly, at an 
angle of the road, lying down under a gnome-like thorn, 
he beheld a man and woman of the lower orders. The 
woman’s head was on the man’s shoulder, and her hand 
was clasped in his. 

The moon came from behind a cloud at this moment 
and her rays fell full on these two figures, who, startled 
by the sound of the carriage-wheels, both looked up at 
once ; and the Earl drew back in his carriage, for at a 
glance he recognised Rouen Ros and his wife Marr! 

The sight of Rough Rob (associated, as he always 
was, with the chance of detection in the Earl’s mind) 
drove all hope and tranquillity from his breast; and 
agaif the ague of fear was upon him, and again, look- 
ing in spite of himself from the carriage-window, the 

hostly trio of the night before seemed to him to move 
nd-in-hand over the wild moor, and to gaze at him 
with mournful menace in their eyes, as, with hands 
raised as if to warn, they flitted away, and disappeared 
in the dark distant depths of the Black Wood. Was it 
the vision of a morbid and excited fancy, or do departed 
spirits revisit the earth? We incline to believe—— 
ut, no; let the reader decide for himself. 
—_———— 


CHAPTER LXXI, 
A GOOD GALLOP, 


She is won; they are gone, over bank, brake, and bar; 
“* They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth young Loch- 


invar. 
Water Scort. 


One day ee! Ida, who was moped to death at the 
Castle, and who was never so happy as when she was 
on horseback, not having her own Rronsts steed with 
her in the country, uested that Wildfire, a very 
spirited horse, wis ae had once ridden with her 
father, might be saddled, as she felt ysed for a good 
pie Lady Ida never looked so as she did on 

orseback. She was a fearless rider, and, attended onl 
by a groom, she set off, determining not to return till 
dinner-time, and thus get rid of the dull monotonous 
succession of hours between an early luncheon and a 
late dinner. 

Lady Ida, who, though she did not understand Edith’s 
nature,and could not sympathise with her secret sor- 
row, felt some interest in so sweet and suffering a sister, 





looked in at Edith’s sick-room before she set out for 
her ride. 

Edith lay pale and wan on her bed; her eyes were 
closed, but she was not asleep. She looked up at the 
slight noise that Lady Ida made in drawing back the 
bed-curtains, and said, gently holding out her thin, 
burning hand to her sister— 

“How bright and blooming you look, Ida! I see 
you are equipped for riding; where are you going ?” 

“ Over the hills and far away—anywhere out of this 
Castle Dolorous, I am moped to death; I can endure 
it no longer.” . 

“But what horse are you going to ride?” asked 
Edith. ‘You haven’t got your own Atalanta here, 
have you P” 

“Oh, no! but I have ordered Rogers to saddle 
Wildfire.” 

“Oh, don’t ride that fiery-spirited, powerful horse!’ 
said Edith. “ Hauteville could not manage him—he's 
a hunter, too.” 

“ Never mind; I can manage him, and I should like 
to follow the hounds to-day—my blood stagnates here! 
Good-bye. I wish you were able to come with me.” 

“Ah!” thought Edith, as the large tears filled her 
eyes, “the last time I rode was at Interlachen, on the 
day when Arthur risked his life to save me, when 
I fell into the Death Valley! Poor, beloved Arthur, 
where art thou now ?” 

Lady Ida did not show herself to her mother. Tho 
Countess, herself very timid on horseback, would have 
raised a hundred objections to Ida’s riding Wildfire 
—visions of broken limbs, hump-backs, concussion of 
the brain, death, would have passed through the Coun- 
tess’s brain. This Lady Ida knew full well. So she 
stole down stairs, flitting from pillar to pillar like a 
sunbeam. Her golden hair floating from beneath her 
black velvet hat, and her dark-green habit setting off to 
great advantage the slender proportions of her tall, 
graceful figure, Lady Ida placed her little elegant, well- 
shod foot in the groom’s hand, and with one bound 
the practised horsewoman was on Wildfire’s glossy 
back. How he arched his noble neck and tossed his 
beautiful thorough-bred head, and seemed proud, as ho 
curvetted and caracolled, of his lovely burden ! 

Lady Ida rode gaily away, followed by the groom, 
and she tried all Wildfire’s paces—walk, trot, canter, 
gallop—and found them all perfect ; and she patted his 
neck, and felt as if she could command the world ; when 
cugesny “the horn of the huntsman was heard on the 

ill! 

Wildfire snorted, pricked up his ears, and was off, 
fleet as the wind, in the direction whence the sound 
came. 

Vainly Lady Ida tried to draw him in, to moderate 
his pace. Another blast of the horn reached his ears, 
and swift as lightning away he went, leaving the groom, 


white with terror, far, far behind, On, on, on, dashed 
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Wildfire! Lady Ida had no power to guide him; all 
she could do was to keep on his back. Nothing stopped 
him, and to her horror she saw him rushing wildly on 
to the cliffs that overhung the sea. 

She gave herself up for lost, and with a wild cry 
implored her Father in Heayen to save her. She was 
within a few feet of the edge of the cliff, and all her 
efforts to pull in Wildfire were vain. 

ler strained arms had lost all strength, her whole 
frame trembled with terror and excitement, and large 
tears streamed down her white cheeks. A minute 
m , and she sees, she feels that Wildfire and herself 
msl go over the rocks itto the foaming sea—when sud- 
dealy a ten, who had been lying on the edge of the 
clitt, started up, caught Wildfire by the bridle, stopped 
lis iad career, and with great strength held him in, 
while Lady Ida slipped from her perilous erainence on 
to a ledwe of ggass-grown rock. 

“ llow shall I thank you?” said the trembling Lady 
Ida, taking out her purse. 

“Oh, T want no thanks, my lady,” said the man; 


“for though I sees now you ain’t the Lady Edith 
Lorraine, you've got a look of her.” 

“J am her sister,” said Ida, forcing the contents of 
lev purse on her deliverer, 


“ Well, then,” said the man, “ you tell her that Rough 
Rob, the poor hunted eretur bn was so afeard on the 
other day in the Black Wood, saved your life, and would 
her'n, or that of any of the fami! , for the sake of him 


ed in Rea, bse whose b i" h Rob’s so 
fulsely accused of shedding, though he’ ve died to 
eave him any day. And tell her, too, not to fret; her 


truc-love shan’t swing for a crime he never done—he’s 
tvo like him, that was murdered in the Black Wood five- 
and-twenty years ago, Tell her I’m on the track of 
them gipsy-lads that saw the murder done. I’m a poor 
half-crazed, hunted cretur myself—forced to herd with 
yripsies, and hide in caves and holes,and wear a knife at 
my side, never knowing who'll attack me; but I! won't 
go on so, I'll stand my trial like aman. And now, my 
lady, if you arn’t afeard to mount, I’ll lead you back to 
the road, and there we'll find the groom, I'd advise 
you to have the saddles changed, and let the man ride 
this spirited eretur; he ain’t fit for a lady to mount— 
he’s a hunter, he ia,” 

Lady Ida followed Rough Rob’s advice, and got home 
on the groom’s horse in safety. She told Edith of her 
strange vencontre, and Edith drew some comfort from 
Rough Rob's promise. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 
TRUE LOVE’S CROSSES, 

She never told her love, but let 

Concealment, like a worm i’ the bnd, 

ced on her damask cheek, She pined in thought, 

And with a green and yellow melancholy 

She sate, like Patience on a monument, 

Smiling at grief, 

SAHAKESPEARR, 

Wes, Arthur Bertram was committed to M gaol, 
there to await his trial for the murder of the Marquis 
of Dunstanburgh. 

And Edith Lorraine was still lying on her bed in a 
very delicate state of health; unconscious of the verdict 
of Wilful Murder recorded against her beloved ; uncon- 
scious of the suppression of the will, by which her 
grandfather had left all his real and personal property, 
all the hoards of a life, to her; unconscious that all that 
should have been hers was now to come into the pos- 
session of the profligate young Lord Hauteville, her 
brother, and Marion his wife; and that she, who had 
80 looked forward to enriching her Arthur, was, owing 
to the disappearance of the late Earl's will in her favour, 
left phe dependent on her parents; one of whom 
never concerned himself about her, while the other was 
much exasperated against her by her attendance at the 
inquest, and the devotion to Arthur Bertram so publicly 
displayed by her. 

The Countess of Rockalpine, who longed to quit the 
Castle with her favourite daaghter Lady Ida, professed 
to think very lightly of Edith’s disorder, and had fixed 
the day for her own departure, having resolved to 
leave Edith in the care of Mrs. Croft and Mrs, Prosser, 
until she had recovered her strength. 

The only peril that attended her stay at Mrs. Croft’s 
wns now removed. 

Arthur Bertram was in prison, awaiting his trial for 

murder. There was no danger from that source; but 
both Lord and Lady Rockalpine, though from very dif- 
ferent motives, wished to keep up a good understand- 
ing with Mr. and Mrs. Croft; and Roger Croft had 
mid such obsequious court to the Countess, that she 
Irad decided he was a very agreeable, useful, and obliging 
younz man, She had that passion for news, or rather 
gossip, which belongs to very small minds end very 
narrow hearts; and Roger had most successiully pan- 
dered to this weakness. 

he topic next in interest to that of the murder of 
the young Marquis, and the arrest and committal of 
Artliur Bertram, was the entire disappearance of old 

Mr. Croft. ' ’ 

It will be remembered, that on the night preceding 
the day fixed for tho inquest, and two days before the 
funeral of the late Bark and the reading of his will, 
Roger Croft suddenly appeared in his father’s apart- 
iaent, and induced him to leave the Villa and proceed 





with him to B 
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, where a boat awaited him (on 
mysterious business connected with the Earl of Rock- 
alpine). Since that time old -Croft had not been heard 
of. His absence at the inquest on the young Marquis 
of Dunstanburgh, and still more, his not aay present 
at the late Earl's funcral and at the reading of his will, 
would have excited great surprise version, 
but that Mr. Roger Croft explained to all inquirers, 
that his father’s absence was inevitable, and that he 
was well aware that important affairs of the Earl’s kept 
him away at such a time. 


For some weeks Roger Croft, by a variety of excuses 
and ions, satisfied the curiosity of his mother 
and sister Gloriana about his father’s a t at 


length Mrs. Croft became very uneasy at never Teceiv- 
ing one line from her husband. Glori 

her father, more than shared her mother’s anxiety; 
and Roger Croft, while reassuring them, was obliged 
to own that his father’s absence was strangely pro- 


tracted. 

He even proposed (if it lasted much longer) to set 
out for the spot to which he averred that the Earl of 
Rockalpine had sent Mr. Croft, to ascertain that he was 
well, and that no evil had-befailen him. 

The Countess of Rockalpine and the Lady Ida Lor- 


with Mrs. Croft ith, in the course of a few days, 
should be removed to Croft Villa. 
A little change for the better had taken in 
Edith; and Phcebe, who was much attached to her 
mistress, greatly preferred staying with the 
Edith in_the co , to following the Lady Ida 
coaphey’ tha sontee of thls pwoficonas bay ee sunt 
country. 6 of t erence lay i 
in love of the Lady Edith or the country, the 
former was become a strong motive with pretty 3 
but a more potent influence still was at work. 
Phoebe was in love with a handsome 
the Rockalpine estate, and he was dcaportely in 
with her. He had asked her to ith him 
Alnwick Fair, which was to in a few da 
Old Potts, his father, and Mrs. Potts, his mother, 
Miss Potis and her sweetheart, were to be ‘ 
party, and Phoebe hoped that Joe would propose at 
air. 
Very soon Phoebe’s tender and careful nursing 
wrought a happy change in the Lady Edith’s state. 

Phabe, who, had her young mistress not been a good 

deal better, would not os had the conscience to ask 
for a holiday, nor the heart to enjoy one, had taken 
great care to conquer in herself the natural love of 
gossip, and the delight in creating a sensation. 
She had kept carefully concealed from Lady Edith 
the fact, that Mr. Arthur Bertram had been committed 
to M gaol on a charge of murder, and poor Edith 
fondly hoped that the inquest was still adjourned. 

She was afraid to make any inquiries about Arthur, 

for she felt that she could not speak about him without 
revealing the secret of her heart to Phebe; but she 
resolyed when Phabe was gone to the Fair, and Mrs. | 
Prosser was waiting on her at tea, to make a few 
inquiries of the good old lady, who would, perhaps, not 
suspect, as a younger woman might, the intense in- 
terest she took in her answers, and in everything that 
concerned Arthur Bertram. 
At the end of the week~and it was then Thursday— 
Lady Edith was to be removed to Croft Villa; and 
then she hoped that Arthur, set at liberty, would join 
the family; and that Love and Hope would again smile 
on their re-united lives ! 
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CHAPTER LXXIII. 
A DAY AT THE FAIR, 


Joey took her to the fair, 

Bought her lots of trinkets there; 

Combs to gather up her hair— 

Gingerbread and nuts to spare, 

And ribbons bright and plenty, 

Joey brought her from the fair; 

But of all his kindness there— 

Peep-shows, plays, and wax-work rare 

Most she prized a ring of hair 

(With forget-me-not so fair) 

Pledge of one of plain gold there 

When he’s one-ani-twenty. 
LascRLuzs, 

Waar a bright day was that, on which pretty Phebe, 
rosy as the morn, and very neatly and becomingly 
dressed, sprang into the smart gig, which her dear Joe 
Potts drove up to the back entrance to the Castle! 
How proud and pleased she felt! Her eyes were as 
blue as the bunch of forget-me-nots stuck inside and 
outside her peaked straw bonnet. Her hair and eyebrows 
were black, and the former was glossy and rippled. 
She had a neat black silk paletot, and a dark blue silk 
dress, short enone: to show 2 taper ankle and pretty 
little foot in a Balmoral boot. 

Her Joe was a £46 youug farmer; but he was a good 
deal spoilt, to our tagte, by the way in which his hat 
was stuck on one and by a cigar in his mouth. 

But Phoebe was in love; and, for her, whatever Joe 
did was right. : 

Miss Potts was driven by her lover in his dog-cart, 
and a younger sister went with them. ‘ ’ 

The old Potts, though he could, as he said, lay his 
hand on five thousand pounds if he could on a shilling, 





went in his own tilt cart with his wife. He was a jolly, 


raine left the Se the former had arranged | th 


red-faced farmer of sixty, in top-boots and in a coloure 
choker, and-she was a fat, motherly woman, in a coq), 
skuttle bonnet, a large cloth shawl, a well-preseryej 
black silk dress, still fresh and glossy—though it haj 
formed thé chief glory of her trousseaw (or weddij 
outfit) = years ~ ore, = A eer ay Pa i 
got sleeves, great latitude of back, and very }j 

- itude ofan —and was adorned with a onal Sane 
and a pair of green thread gloves. She was armed with 
a bag and a huge umbrella, and she kept strict watch oy 
those valuable articles and on her husband’s pockets, 
She was a sensible woman. Shethought “ Joe” wonlj 
be all. the steadier if he had a wife to look after him, 
and she thought Phobe Freke the very girl to suit him. 
_ The Fair was well attended, oe peceenses ay 
lively, animated spectacle. The were gay wi 
bright ribbons, trinkets, toys, gilt ginger’ » Spice. 
nuts, bran , oranges, apples, nuts, alm 
There were s in abundance and lively music. Her 
“Tne Pia-FaCED GENTLEMAN” was painted larger than 
life, with a pipe in his mouth; there the “Far Lapy’” 
was represented with all the attributes of a prize soy, 
There the grand theatre formed the centre of attra. 


tion ; the. manager @ huntsman, trum 
forth the. of his comps ic ehieanaiin 
i of “a irely new sen. 


eo 
sation drammar. The Red. hor the Blood 
Scalp of the Murdered ride of the Back Woods;" 
while, to add to the reality, the Red Indian hime 
bowed and grinned from the platform outside the booth, 
and invited the public to valk up.” 

Old Potts and his jolly dame were much ernorel by 
the application of a scratcher te her broad back by: 
» however, caught the 

: him with 
¢ out for meres, 

F see ight of the “who shouted out, 

“Well f it, old girl! Give it him well! Lay 

on thick!” and so on, until, sheer futigue, the 

dame let Secale Se him as he wents 

_— in the with the ferule of her umbrelk, 

With thi ary exception, everything went smoothly, 
, merrily 


Fair. 
Freke rdcurned to the Castle with her pockets 
-nuts and fairings ; and, better stil, 
pola and turquoise ring on the engaged 
ttle dimpled hand, She had seen “the 
‘the Fat teal The Red Indian, 


with a 

finger of her 
Pig-faced Gentleman,” 
or the Bloody Scalp of the Bride of the Back Woods; 
she had seen her Joe ae off sundry wooden lemon, 
apples, tin snuff-boxes, and china dogs at thro the 
bar, win pockets-full of nuts at rifle-shooting, an 

all the pipes out of Aunt Sally’s mouth ; she had bea 
with him in a swing and on a “ merry-go-round,” ani, 
on the whole, she had spent a delightfal day at the fair 
with her now-affianced Joe. 


CHAPTER LXXTY. 
THE PRISONER. 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
Minds innocent and pious take 
These for a hermitage. Avo, 
AND what were the feelings of Arthur Bertram, wha 
he found himself the inmate of M 1? Alsi! 
even when the hisses and howls of the mob, who lui 
followed him to prison, died away in the distance, shit 
out by the thick stone walls, did he cease to hear tht 
maddening sound? No; their echo was still in le 
ears. It seemed as if, as long as life lasted, he coul 
never cease to hear those yells—“ Down with the mr 
derer!”’ “ Blood for blood!” “ Hanging’s too good ft 
him!” Even the gaoler, who knew the young Manai 
of Dunstanburgh personally, and had received 
kindnesses from him since his accession to the t 
and had hopes of an appointment for his son throw 
his lordship’s influence—even he scowled with wo 
than a gaoler’s wonted ferocity at poor Arthur, a 
answered with more than professional gruffnesss 
uestions the accused gasped out as to the prob 
duration of his imprisonment. ' 
Arthur threw himself, in an agony of grief and despa 
on the little iron settle with its wretched mattress; 
hiding his face in his hands, tears, of which the sou 
was love for Edith, forced themselves through his 
me fingers, and sobs convulsed his once manly, ™ 
reast. 
The gaoler glanced at him over his shrugged she 
with an expression of ineffable contempt. 
“There's a poor, snivelling, blubbering chap? 
muttered between his teeth; “‘a mean sneak : 
get behind a man and knock him on the head and 
him in the back, all the same as a forriner, but 
stand by what he’s done—a miserable creature as 
true to hisself. He ’ont die geame, not he! for 
he’s guilty, and will be found guilty, and hanged, ¢ 
can’t be no doubt. Look at un a blabbering the 
‘That ’ud convince any reasonable being what sortd 
chap he is! Well, I does like to see ’em geame to 
-bone, and if they’ ve done the thing that is wr 
standing to it, and true to themselves—-true to the 
aga ly may say.” 
With these words, he shot another glanee of sup 
contempt at Arthur Bertram, who still lay on 








unconscious of the gavler’s presence, and of all save! 
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| many the murderer of the Marquis, that Arthur Ber- 





<== in of his ho and the darkness that had closed , i pe 
coloured ot him likes pall. tram’s innocence might be established, or his guilt HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 
1 & coal “ And to think that such a sneak as that” (muttered | proved. At present, a stronger chain of circumstantial queneett Géuheneten 2nne 
reserved the gaoler as he went his way along the stone passage, at | evidence has seldom linked crime with detection. cieaial le mape ’ : ’ 
h it had the end of which was Arthur's cell), “to think that the| The knobbed and loaded stick producéd at the in- DrespEN is filled with foreigners from all paris, « hiefly 
wedding likes of he, should have sent the Most Noble the Markis quest, and on which clotted blood and flaxen hair made Poles and Russians. Of the latter, Mr. Elliott told ine 
rt wai of Dunstanburgh clean out of this world, and that afore | ever. men grow white and faint, was Arraun’s!—he had | two horrid anecdotes. He was invited to dine with a 
y WHR Jem’s got his appintment and been purvided for! If| bought it for self-protection on a walking tour. With Russian major; and on his servants, a recruit who 
tippet it ain’t enough to make a man cuss and swear, I don’t | that loaded stick the deed was done—that was proved had been thought too Wy to serve in the army, laid 
ned with know what is. Such a fine figgur of a man as the| beyond a doubt; for the wounds at the back of the|the cloth rather awkwardly, His master beat him 
watch Markis wor, and so pleasant-like ‘and affable! Well, I Marquis’s head corresponded exactly with the furious] y, first with a stick, noxt with an iron bar, 
pockets, ain't fond of seeing “em hanged in a gen’ral way, but | loaded knob of the knotted stick. Good heavens! cried Mr. Elliott, you will kill ‘the 
2” would I'll see that chap strung up, 1 will, and no mistake.} | All efforts to obtain any clue to the whereabouts of | ™@2. Why,” replied the Major, “it is very hard 
fter him, Why, he hadn’t even the sperit to offer to stand a glass, | the gipsy-boys had failed in toto, so that the Coroner | that I have killed seven or eight, and never been able 
suit him asnivelli semakatashent. Guitty, or Not GuiLTy ?—| had decided to waste no more time in bringing the | t® make a | pe servant yet.” At another time Mr. 
dav why, the judge and jury will see at a glance, as I adjourned inquest to a close, and had conveyed to the Elliott dined with a gentleman who talked of the aver. 
with that he’s one of your stab-in-the-back fellows. Heigho!| minds of the Jury a suspicion very strong in his own | 02 which the Cossacks had to the Jows. “ Now, 1 
ba ; Tl go and have ‘aes of something stiffish Gane mind, that the gipsy-lads existed only in the excited ) say,” cried he, “ this little fellow behind me, 
‘amends Bob the Burglar. He’ll hang for it this time, and no | and somewhat Ane) fancy of the eccentric young lady | turning to a Cossack of about thirteen, “ has Senet d 
sic. Here mistake, for he knocked old Miser Miles on the head, | who had so strangely appeared on the Flats just after | them "i the score. Come, tell me how many did you 
ger than that’s sartain sure; but then he done it in self-defence, | the murder, and, more strangely still, had, as it were, | ever kill at once ? The most I ever killed at once 
vt Lapy” when Miser Miles was just going to shoot him like a| dropped from the clouds during the inquest, and insisted | W"S cleven, , Answered the young savage with a grin. 
: and he’s as merry asa grig. He don’t lie on Ais,| on giving her evidence. Ampossible ! eaid Mr. Elliott, “ that boy could have 
Pf atte wis shaking and a blubbering—he’ll die geame, he t the idea of these gipsy-boys was either the result | killed eleven men! Oh yes,” answered: tho boy, 
~ampetted will; but that young chap’s a re muff, what’s | of hallucination or cunning, becameageneral impression; | “for my father bound their hands, and I stabbed 
nnouneed called a hassassin, what heis. Drat him! I’ve and as time wore on, and nothing was heard of them, | them.”—Remains of the late Mrs. Trench. 
NeW sen. cause to cuss him, and Jem not purvided for, which he | those who had believed in them shook their heads, and THE FIRST DAY AT THE DiGcINGs 
he Bloody was sure of an appintment but for that snivelling has- | said— Th bas al a “r 
aaa | in there!” “Poor young lady! how she loves that vile mur- the morning after our arrival, we marked out gur 
“ Ms “the gaoler did not judge Arthur more harshly than | derer !” —_ 6 oe y Mapa 0 ry As hen I bed toiled " ith 
i 1 t : . * dé : pick and shovel tor about four hours, | felt rather done 
the booth, did the world wg Mil eater her pe an Ip hon (To be continued in our next.) up; my back ached all over, my hands were raw, and 








the neighbourh: t 

itself overthe wholekingdom. The papers were 
full of further particulars of the mysterious and horrible 
marder of the young Marquis. The leading journal 





A DANDY FOR SALE. 


A youre gent from college, just lately arrived, 
Quite tall and quite han ©, as sweet as new honey, 








I moreover felt disgusted that I lad not—notwith- 
standing having really worked hard—sunk my own 
height. From the waist upwards I was still above 
ground ; and, to my further discomfiture, some fellows 


p hadan eloquent article on murders in general, and, with ° > § on oe et 
_ with lhe navn ae about not prejudicing the public Is up in the market of folly and pride, who had observed my rotigions exertions ridiculed its 
or merey, . ‘ ving mses § a & : abr To be sold to the lady with plenty of money, insignificant result. was, in fact, utterly used up; 
ted mind and not prejudging this individual case, co ed , hi sho’ll have hi # = ; . 
outed ont, ae a Who'll have him? who'll have him? and my spirits were not refreshed when one of my 
to prejudice the whole world at home and abroad, and to Before it’s too y : , . A 
vell! Lay P 4 late, mates found fault with the shape of the hole I had dug 
utigue, the judge and precondemn the unhappy Arthur Bertram. Come look at this dashing € be " pe of the oth i, 
gue, Snow, @ we Vedibase t0 ask the reader whet Young gay graduate. drawing my attention to a fact which, in my weal, I had 
he wents tin he formed upon this momentous question of He's got a fine moustache, and walks very bold— overlooked, viz., that the sides of the hole sloped so 
— GuntY, on uae Gee Pe p Who offers **1is swell her heart and her gold ? much inwards, that a few feet further down | should 
smoothly, , . , ; : ing- yr in— o commo 
Bb Welitow, oad wo trast that all who havo read this|He'e ome home wit logit honour <P Ea 
’ “ower true tale” know and feel, that of deliberate, pre- | _, Vell read and well versed in science and art; ! - Se saa egers. §=Hefore this, my 
er pockets ’ 2 Read Homer and Virgil, romances and novels, first taste of labour, my dreams of digging, liad been 
ter still, (meditated murder Arthur Bertram was quite incapable. oe at te 7 1 S of digging, 
bet : - All that he wants is a rich maiden’s heart. entirely golden-hued. A few weeks before, my hopes 
1e engage! fim But we know, too, that passion will occasionally master Who'll have him? who'll have him? had been flattered by seeing a man washing in a be 
seen “the [aE the best. and the wisest among us; we know that he He’s a ing man, cht bund ay dae _ p ashing in a& basin 
’ With Lorraine with a love whieh fell very little And wants to get monoy some eight hundred pounds worth o nuggets ¢ nd gold 
Red Indian, Orraine 4 . ry ; dust, the result of two or three weeks’ labour. 1 wa 
ick Woods; short of that idolatry, which is forbidden by Him who He’ i Cee ids for his hand? dazzled and only considered the r ~ It : aw hands a3 , 
len lemon, fm cumnot err; he “a know — ~ 8 jealousy wee Who offers this dandy her house and land? an aching back wate altogether lott « ut in ; wo let ila 
rea: e@ exasperatin: pain ‘ ) ny calcula- 
\ the ss rs o  itlenes ‘to ‘Arthur mosteuae He's versed in all the arts of his sex, tions. I now argued—if I am so done up with a few 
, an that 4 nflict Pa already tak ~ lace between them | ,,H#¢ ca” gamble, and smoke, and drink wine; hours’ work, how can I stand several months’ toil 2 L wae 
e had bea a& conn re: en p . He can wrestle and fight, and curse with delight, so tired at noon that I could scarcely touch my dinner ; 
ound,” ani, fj onthe confines of the Black Wood. ances and sings very fine. and I was not at all consoled on discovering that one 
y at the fui We will suppose that Arthur went forth to carry out Who'll have him? who'll have him? of my niates had done twice anal 0 Bee por 
to the full his Christian principles and pious abhorrence He soon must be sold, hi ew. aie teadiah “ oe ie , we : as I, an 
of uelline. He, the successful lover—he who, whatever For his papa or mainma Th, rath w ae that, {> 388 gerront kv uw rebuke lo me, 
his birth, his low estate, his wretched fortunes—he who Won't give him more gold. 1@ truth was, that, being utterly unused to labour, J 
had. i er f all ? fi th idan thay both He’s up now for sale, somebody must win; had begun digging with an energy that few men could 
-s. : ayant Bast “= sy ebeeef sages red Most Who offers this spendthrift her beart and her tin? have kept up, and without any system. 1 expected 
Noble Tne ieveate of Dunstenbaesh, lord of so manyf Come, he om omy Pa sold, his money . gone, —_ rn would - it all. yhed yet to learn that 
’ . His kind, loving heart is beginning to fret ; iere is a degree of. art even in the commonest kind of 
a scadhie taatmnedinrce aan yg te we a Lag tenge 9 a labour, and that a man must commence work, if he 
: ? , , reliev ) 7 -_ ; mercy nronort: + * 
‘ie lone Flats, pales Se ore ane —_ re Ber- ns Who'll have him? who'll have him? wpoane be Os Sy Gneee rane he te ao, “ i, — . 
Q i i self-defence Don’t wait till to-morrow. 0 day.—Aangaror 
tam, armed with a loaded stick, solely for self-de q An ata mar ’ Lend. 
rtram, wha way have met with the young Marquis in an angry, an 0 
aol? Alu! insulting, a maddening state of exasperated feeling, and Do bid PB. ay ~~ pe ep - LONDON CHURCHES. 
i d valy, befc > gets old, . > “ d 
pater il yeh ee ee a tatentsotally “4 —_ Who'll take him, and give him a little more gold? That meson Seneaee ys a plows and ‘ wash 
istance, : ] 1 - ey Im . Pr aS a gomg people wil he evi ent from the number of reli 
to hear tht slain him? The Marquis may have used language of ; cadet de . gious edifices erected within the walls by voluntary 
» still in WM the most irritating, insulting kind. He did so once; Sineutar Love-tetrer. — In the “ Leadbeater | contributions, and by the munificence of ‘individuals. 
ed, he cou before, and may have done so again. He may have | Papers,” recently published, the following “ love-letter,” | The total number of churches returned as within the 
ith the mM strack his rival on the face; and Arthur Bertram is a} written by Dr. Parr to the lady he afterwards married, | City is 101. Lf those which have been united with 
; - . my ’ y 
too good nan. We know how often a blow has proved fatal, which | is produced :—“ Madam,—You are a very charming wo- | others be subtracted, the actual number of City churches 
ang | was never meant to injure seriously. , _ { man, and I should be happy to obtain you asa wife. If| will appear to be 65, and with the liberties, 74. So 
We ouly put these questions hypothetically, and in} you accept my proposal, | will tell you who was the closely are they crowded, that within an area of one 
aswer to the solemn, momentous question of, ‘ GuiLty, author of Junius.—S.P.” mile long by half a mile broad, there are 58 churches. 
on Nor Guinty ?” Surely, if it were so, Arthur’s crime| TRUTHS TO BE REMEMBERED.—No man can safely go | In the neighbourhood of Cornhill there are four or five 
would be one which, could the facts of the case be proved | abroad that does not love to stay at home; no man can! churches within a stone’s throw of one another: and 
tobe what we have suggested as not quite impossible, the | safely talk that does not willingly hold his tongue; no|in an aren equal to Grosvenor-square there are three 
sernest judge and jury would consider “ JUSTIFIABLE | man can safely govern that would not cheerfully become | churches. Since the churches were buill, the popule- 
s : ] 
— . . a rig rae - a can — command that has not | tion resident within the walls has decreased cousidera- 
ut was it soP The evidence of the surgeons who | truly learned to obey; and no man can safely rejoice | bly. 


















nee of sup 


on the #4 
oF all save! 


mde the post-mortem examination proved that the blow 
orblows of which the young Marquis died must have 
ave supposed, could Arthur have struck his rival from 
behind ? 


light? Arthur swore at the inquest, and at the ad- 


Hom the direction of the Abbey, at once accused him of 
wast-guardsmen and policemen to the spot; and that 
1 their 
psu den 


ad were called upon in open court to identify among 


struck from behind. And how, in the case we 


Alas, alas! how can the truth ever be brought to 
ourned inquest, that when he reached Dunstanburgh 
’,he found the Marquis lying on his face between 
¢fissure of the rocks, in a pool of blood, and quite 
lead; and that Roger Croft coming up at that moment 


4@ murder. That his (Roger's) shouts brought some 


ten Lady Edith Lorraine arrived at the Flats, he was 
custody. Everything, then, would tend to throw 
suspicion on Arthur Bertram. 

The only witnesses that could throw any light on this 
ustly mystery, are those gipsy-boys whom Edith met 

} among the clits. and who were actual wit- 
sses of this deed of blood and guilt. It is just possi- 
if they could be produced, and examined se tély, 





but he that bas tho testimony of a good conscience. 

A Derence or Fiction.—In a recent lecture by the 
Rev. ‘Dr. Caird, at the Philosophical Institution, the 
Doctor said :—* Fiction to some minds might be as neces- 
sary to send home thought, as the feather to wing the 
arrow to the mark. Was not the greatest of all teachers 
one of whom it was written that He taught the people 
in parables, and without a parable spake He nothing ? 
Take the biggest book they liked, stutied with facts, and 
the smallest in which there was nothing but fancies, and 
see which contained the most truth. John Bunyan’s 
*Pilgrim’s Progress’ was full of truth; ‘ Bradshaw's 
Railway Time-Table’ was full of facts—nt least it ought 
to be. ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ had not a word of fact in it; 
and ‘Tennyson’s ‘ Idylis,’ or Wordsworth’s ‘ Excursion, 

contained not a single event in the’exact manner in which 
it took place. The minutes of the sederunt of the Edin- 


The City, properly so called, lost during the last 
ten years 10,582 inhabitants, so that its populition is 
now reduced to 45,550 souls to fill the Cathedral and 64 

arish churches, besides chapels of other denominations. 
Within three hundred yards of one another there are 
four churches—St. Vedast, St. Ann and St, Agnes, St. 
Mary, and St. Alban’s. Even ten years ayo, when the 
population was one-fourth larger than igs nov, it was 
estimated that the churches would accommodate double 
the population at that time, for there were 15,000 sit- 
tings useless; while without the walls there 
nepecien of 33,000 for whom no siltin 

ecrease of population and increased requires 
commerce, have led to the destruction of » 
churches; yet, notwithstanding this, the ave 
is in excess of the spiritual wants of the parishioners. 
The incomes of the City clergy are derived trom two 


wis wu 
l The 
cules of 
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burgh Town Council, and ofthe Presbytery of the bounds 
were all facts—good, solid, substantial facts. He did not | 
ask which of the two sorts of documents they would 
incline to read ; but he would ask which of them gave tle 





deepest insight into nature, or contained the most solid 
food for the mind and heart of man ?” | 


sources: with regard to churches built after the fire, the 
income of each is fixed at from 2001. to 300/. a year, 
which is not liable to be increased, but may be re- 
distributed. In twenty-one parishes there exists a 
right to 2s. 9d. in the pound on the rental of all 
houses, which constitutes the second souree of ministers’ 
income.—1’ost-afice Guide to London, 








“TWICE A WEERK:” AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL. 














CURRENT GOSSIP 


A Crry Mrastowany was cnsed of his silk pocket-handker- 
= the other day whilst distributing tracts tosome London 

V4. 

The county of Middlesex has again carried away the 
honours at Wimbledon. The Queen's Prize has this year 
fallen into the hands of Mr. Pixley, a member of the 1st Mid- 
diesex, or Victoria Rifles. 

Ir is generally reported, in circles likely to be well informed 
upon the matter, that there will be no further progress in the 
legal proceedings which have been taken ag it two of the 
writers of “‘ Essays and Reviews.”’ 

Canparvens.—In 1861, and to April 10th, 1862, 477 drivers 
of hackney-carriages in the metropolis were committed to 
prison for nonpayment to the proprietors of money due to 
them from these drivers—sums ranging from 4s. to 42s. 

Beaxine tue Prayeae-Boox.—A Baptist minister, named 
Jones, from London, having publicly burnt the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer at Bedford, has foen set upon by the assembled 
multitude, and received very rough treatment before being 
rescued by the police. 

Tax Late Hayoxt Festivat.—It is reported that the ex- 
pense incurred in the erection of the orchestra and other 
preparations for the Handel Festivals at the Crystal Palace, 
‘or the years 1857, 1869, and 1862, have exceeded £12,000, 
Tho receipts for the festival of this year are calculated at 


Conscrmncr-Mownry.—The sums remitted to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by persons unknown, for conscience’ sake, 
in the course of the financial year 1861-62, amounted to £7,573, 
There is another remarkable item in the accounts for the past 
yoar—tho sum of £333 13«. 4d, was repaid to the Committee 
of Counoil on Education by teachers who have quitted their 
professions, ‘' in res of the expenses of their training.” 

An Enuienterry Bartisn Jury.—At the Birmingham ses- 

ons the other day, Jeremiah Tasker was charged with 

aving stolen a saddle and some harness. The jury found 
Ac prisoner guilty, but recommended him to mercy; Upon 
sis the deputy-chairman asked the ground of the recom- 
mendation, and the jury said they had great doubts as to the 
prisoner being frailty of the offence! Prisoner was sentenced 
to six months’ hard labour. 

Exouisn Mosatc.—In the unsightly spaces above the win- 
dows, in the fagade of the Exhibition building next the Crom- 
well-road, two cartoons have been put up—one by Mr. Hook, 
and one by Mr. Sydney Cooper—tvo show the probeble effect 
of highly-coloured mosaics on the external walls of our public 
buildings. They certainly produce a fine effect, and it is in- 
tended to test the degree to which their present appearance 
may be approached, in actual mosaic, by means of funds to 
be derived from a public subscription. 

Taxes vron Datrxrna.—The finance accounts show that 
in the financial year 1861-62 the tax upon spirits produced 
#£12,267,600; upon wine, £1,104,475; ttpon malt and hops, 
£6,191,166; making £)9,563,231 in all, Another £1,000,000 
may be added for the licence duties npon those who manu- 
facture or se}l spirits, wine, and beer, On tea, coffee, chicory, 
cocoa, and chocolate the taxation of the year amounted to 
25,003,262. Considerably more than a third of the public 
income was derived from taxation upon bevorages. 

Tnx Buaixp City ov Pomertt.—A letter from Naples, ad- 
dressed to a contemporary, states that the excavations at 
Pompeii are being proceeded with; that a sum of £2,500 
is annually devoted to the work, and that during last year 
more discoveries were made, and more treasures revealed, 
than during the preceding twenty years. A new house, very 
rich in important paintings, a new Iupanar covered with en- 

ved inscriptions, and a number of articles in bronze, par- 
cularly a small statue, considered the finest ever found at 
Pompeii, are among the most recent discoveries. 

Amanican Insanrty.—According to the present advices, 
the rago against England had reached a point of insanity ; 
and it is also apparent that in several quarters tho idea was 
aguin current that it would be a plan to force on a 
qguarre! with this country, and to attribute to it the necessity 

for abandoning the wer st the South. In the shops at 
Boston placards are exhibited with the announcement ‘‘ No 


English merchandise sold here;"’ and in Philadelphia, for 
the sake of patriotism, many persons inflict upon the ladies 
of their family the compulsion not to wear anything of British 
manufacture. 


A Turatex Oprnrp aren Erortexn Heypeep Yrars!—A 
curious theatrical advertisement has —— appeared at 
Naples, announcing that, after being clos for the long 
period of 1,800 years, the Pompeii Theatre, rebuilt on the 
ruins of the ancient establishment, will be opened, with La 
Figlia del Reggimento, The speculative manager adds, in his 
quaint bill, that he trusts that the favour and patronage 
which were liberally accorded to his predecessor, Marcus 
Quintus Martius, will be continued to him, and that he pur- 
poses doing all in his power to equal, and if possible surpass, 
the abilities displayed by Signor Martius during his ma- 
nayement, 

tun Cusax’s Wa1ri.—Exertions are being made in Clerken- 

well to bring about the restoration of the ancient “ Clerks’ 
Well,”’ from which the parish takes its name. The buildin 
covering the well is at present in a ruinons condition, an 
the site has become a public nuisance, The associations 
copnocted with this ancient well considerable in- 
terest, and the poverty of the district has made it necessary 
to seek subscriptions towards the expense of its restoration 
from porsons resident in other quarters. It has been sug- 
rostod that the well should be converted into a on. 
fountain, and that for that purpose assistance might be ob- 
tained from t Drinking-Fountain Association, and pos- 
sibly also from the Corporation of London. 

Emiogation ro CatrrorNia.—" California,’’ writes an emi- 
mrant, “is the hardest place I ever saw for a stranger to get 
along in. The majority of persons bave suffered for a time, 
and I know of many now here who have scarcely done any- 
thing s\nce landing, from three to six months ago. J meta 
mason yesterday who came at the same time as myself; he 
hus worked but a few days at his business since landing, so 
he has been ranching (working on a farm). This is a place 
where men haye to tarn their hand to anything. Many of the 
principal men here now commenced in a small way a few 
years since, when the city was u babe. During tho past 
winter many good mechanics and others have filled menial 
situations, such as flunkeyism, peddling, &c. Printers are 
aumecrous ; a compositor has been peddling yeast in this city 
daring the winter, I could tell you scores of cases of men 
with and without families who have scarcely carned a livin 
after enending hundreds of dollars to get out bere. Ye 
California is still looked at, from a distance, through a golden 


THE JESTER 


Remwrpy ror Dergctive S1ont.—Eyes-in-glass, 

Latest Sroxtine INTBLLIGENCE.—Mace is reported to be 
“in spicy condition.” 

Wuat is that which works when it plays, and plays when 
it works ?—A fountain. ’ : 

Wer is the King of Naples like a leading-article writer at 
this particular period of the year?—Because he must feel 
himself dreadfully at a loss for subjects. 

“ Everynopy has bis little foible,” as the French gentleman 
said to the judge, who rather unfeelingly investigated the 
former’s motives for boiling his grandmother. 

I pvt outside my window a large box, filled it with ey 
and sowed it with seed, What do you think came up 
Wheat, barley, or oats ?—No, a policeman, who ordered me 
to remove it. 
A Warsn-1na Womax.—There is a man out west so forget- 
fal of faces, that his wife is compelled to keep a wafer stuck 
on the end of her vay my he may distinguish her 
other ladies; but this not prevent him from making 
occasional mistakes. ‘ 
A Maus, Fencuey, who is lecturing on Texas, thinks that, 
but for musquitoes, rattlesnakes, moccassins, F hey 5 fever, 
the enervating effects of the climate, the whiskey drinking, 
and other propensities of the people, that state would be 
a desirable place to live in. 

A VERSE UPON DRESS. 

A way to dress, in the mode I guess, 

Picks a husband's bones quite clean ; 
And poor > Ga must cry ‘‘ No fat!’ 

If his wife cri-no-lene, 


Ay old man, named Paddleburn, worth £50,000, though he 
had not a relative in the world, advertised in the papers for 
anyone claiming kindred to come forward ; when, in less than 
twenty-four hours, he was visited by no fewer than six aunts, 
fourteen uncles, twenty-four nephews, ninety-three nieces, 
and one hundred and forty-eight cousins. 

Panis Stxxet-soy’s Wit.—His gamut runs piessantiy from 
high comedy to farce. One day a funeral was passing. 
Among those who accompanied the body was the doctor. 
“Ha!” cries a boy, “‘ since when did the doctors take their 
work home?” A grave personage, adorned with ¢yeglass 
and watchchain, turns angrily to another in a crowd: “‘ Little 
rascal! You have dared to take—my wife’sarm.”’ ‘I, sir! 
search me.”* 

Cixver Pat.—An Irishman was one day brought up before 
® late magistrate for the East Riding of Yorkshire (Jonas 
Brown) on a charge of vagrancy, and was thus questioned : 
“What trade are you?”’ Pat: “Sure now, your honour, I 
am a sailor.” Magistrate: ‘‘ You in the seafaring line? I 
question whether you have ever been to sea in your life,” 
Pat: “Sure, now, and does your honour think I came over 
from Ireland in a waggon?’’ Magistrate: “Commit him— 
commit him!” 

Sweet Nove rtirs.—We have noticed a sweet thing in para- 
sols. It is made of white satin, with a lining of pink arranged 
like the gills of a mushroom, the stalk being ivory, so that 
altogether it oxhibits a pleasing resemblance to that elegant 
fungus. In bonnets we have the pleasure to announce an 
exquisite novelty. The front of the bonnet is shaped like a 
church-window in the — style, and trimmed at the 
sides with rolls of muslin to represent mouldings, and a 
dripstone ae on either side by a rose in the place of 
acorbel, This bonnet is much worn by young ladies, and is 
particularly becoming to the middle- -— Punch, 


——-9——— 
HOME HINTS 


To Maxr Grvorret.—Brnuise over night 20zs. of common 
ginger, and steep it in a little soft water, Boil it well the 
next morning with } oz. of hops, in a gallon of cold soft water ; 
then strain it upon 24lbs. of treacle; boil it again in three 
more gallons of water, then take out two quarts, and set it 
to cool; when ready, put in one pennyworth of barm. In 
the hot liquor put one teaspoonful of powdered ginger, and 
thegame quantity of tartaric acid, mixed with 3 Ib. of moist 
sugar; when cool, mix the yeasted 
up till the next morning, when it will be ready for bottle er 
cask. The yeast formed from it may be used for cakes. 

Hints to TzapesmEn.—Ifa tradesman would like to become 
& bankrupt, he need not drink or gamble away his money; 
he need not live fast, and eat his chickens before they are 
hatched, Small neglects will lead to straits, and poverty, 
and ruin. It works on this principle,—reputation is property, 
and when this is gone all is gone ; and reputation is lost more 
frequently bya of noe than by asingle 
deed of downright dishonesty, or by one act of outrageous 
imprud In busi , simple forgetfulness is reckoned 
a crime, and is also punished as such. A man forgets to mect 
a bill when it becomes due. It is returned with expenses, 
and the dishonoured bill reflects u the tradesman’s trust- 
worthiness, In the creditor’s ledger the transaction is re- 
corded, and it is there as a blot upon his reputation. Another 
Sorgets to execute an order within the time upon, The 

8 are not sent in, and offence istaken. For awhile such 

orgetfulness is borne with ; but a tition of smali neglects 
wears out the patience, and custom is withdrawn, Careless- 
ness eats away confidence; and at length reputation decays, 
standing is lost, and a living is forfeited.— 

Mistresses AND Sexvants.— Were mistresses better trained 
in the art of how to rule, servants would more readily be 
fonnd able to obey. The contradictory and often absurd 
orders given by young thoughtless mistresses are sufficient 
to render stupid any servant of moderate ability, and the 
more inte t young women can the less “‘put up with” 
silliness in their superiors. Servants are not slaves, neither 
are they bits of household machinery to be driven hither and 
thither, backwards and forwards, at the caprice of a mistress. 
They aro a class particularly addicted to imitation, and when 
they are taught by example that fo do nothing is considered 
“genteel” and ladylike, they begin to think that the less 
work they do, the nearer they will approximate to that, in 
their eyes, enviable position. They are, moreover, fond of 
finery, and when they see in othor women a passion for dress, 
they argue, why should they not havea share othe goranss! 
Have they not a.right to spond what they work for as the 
ay ? e wisest plan, and the simplest for all concerned, 
% to correct their own errors, and to accept the fact, now so 
patent, that training of a judicious kind is much wanted by 
women of every class, im order to enable them to perform 
rightly their respective duties, in whatever state of life or 
position in society to which, in the providence of God, they 











telescope.” 


may be called, 


rtion with it; cover it h 


FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Royat Trzxs ry Worpsor Forssr.—It not be generally 
known that some of the queens of England Lave been in thy 
habit of choosing a fine and thriving oak or beech tree ip 
Windsor Forest, to which they have given their name, which. 
with the date of the month or year of the selection, is 
on a brass plate, and screwed securely to the tree. ns, in 
one of the most beautiful and retired s of the fo 
Queen Anne’s oak may be seen; the oak of the Consort dd 
George II., Queen Caroline; the oak of Queen Charlotte; 
the oak of Queen Adelaide; as well as that of her present 
ew. They have all seats around them. 

m Worp “ Yanxex.’’—The only good derivation of the 
word “‘ Yankee”’ is given by Knickerbocker, who, after noticing 
the extraordinary volubility of tongue with which the firs 
settlers were gi says :—‘‘ The simple aborigines of the 
land for aw’ contemplated these strange folk in utter 
i ent ; ing that wielded 


2 


ering 
from | though noisy wea; and were a liv i i 
ugh y ely, ingenious, 


umoured race of men, they became very fri 


sociable, and gaye them the name of Yanokies, which, in the 
Massachusett language, signifies silent men—a waggish 
lation, since shortened into the familiar epithet of Y: 
which they retain unto the present day.” ~ 

Rovsp ix.—It was customary r- the ancients to 
write names, whether of the gods or of their friends, ing 


circle, that none might take offence at seeing another's name 
to his own. The Cordeliers have formerly been 
own to have (ob tae ete apt when 
a Pope has demanded the names of some their order, 
e raised to the purple, they have sent those 
circularly, that they might not seem to re- 
commend one more another. The race of sailors aro 
the coly people who preserve this very ancient custom in 
its purity; for when any remonstrance is on foot among 
them, they sign it in a circle, and call it a round-robin, 
TRAVELLING IN THE.OLDEN Trxz.—In the year 1672, when 
throughout the kingdom only six ieee con: 
n by one John Oresset, 
the 


stantly Goins: a et was writte 

of the r House, for their sepercenen, and among 
many grave reasons given against their continuance is the 
following :—*‘‘ These -coaches make gentlemen came to 
London upon every small occasion, which otherwise they 
would not do but upon urgent necessity; nay, the conve- 
niency of the passage makes their wives often come up, 
rather than come such long journeys on horseback, wi 
stay at home, Here, when they come to town, they musi 
presently be in the mode, get fine clothes, go to plays and 
treats, and by these means get such habits of idleness, and 
love of pleasure, that they are uneasy ever ” 
What would the gentleman have said to railways ? 


—_—~@o——— 
RELICS OF THE PAST 


Tar first newspaper was published at Venioe, and called 
Gazette, as Mr. Disraeli suggests the name of a 
or ve eape but more probably from the farthing coin w: 
was the 

Tas Eerrtian Carrgnter.—In carpentry the i 
of old gre’ excelled; their mode of Maint rans 
ther is wo: of remark, cothbining, as it di 
neatness. hen two boards are joined together on edge by 
our modern carpenters, they frequently insert s: round 
pins into corresponding parts of the , and then apply 
them together. The E jan carpenter was not content 
with this precaution, and having used flat pins for this 
pose, about two inches in breadth, he secured 
after the boards had been applied to each other, by 
pins driven Moar bee = the boards and into each of 
the flat pins. Thus the bility of the joint opening was 

tual), vented. e saw, the chisel, the hatchet, the 

e drill were well known to the Egyptians 
time of Moses, as were the processes of veneering and dove- 
tailing. There is no doubt, either, that 6,300 years ago the 
fer oe was in requisition in the workshops of Memphis 
and Thebes. 


Leye@rts or Lire awone THE Anciryts.—Pliny tells us that 
Hpigenes, a writer learned in Chaldean science, assi 
upon astrological grounds, 112 years as the extreme limit of 
uman life. Berosus, the Babylonian, who was the first to 
introduce the art of astrology into Greece, is said to have 
— the limit at 116 years. Pliny’s account of the caleu- 
ations of the Egyptian astrologers Petosiris and ees eee 
tho same su is- not very clear; but it would seem that, 
according to their system, 124 years was consid a possible 
age in some cases, Salmasius mentions 120 years as the 
limit, which resulted from certain abstruse calculations of 
the Greco-Egyptian astrological school, The old E 
however, seem to have assigned a limit to human life dif- 
ferent from any a . In ee + tian pe ae 
of various degrees of antiquity, we years 0! men- 
tioned in a way which leads us to think that th 
this number ultimatum, which, if a man . 
might be considered as fortunate and favoured by the gods, 
—_—~—— 
GOLDEN TREASURY 

Ler us remember, our spiritual birth obliges us to leads 
spiritual life. 

Noruine is so rare as acknowledging sincerely that we 
deserve what we suffer. 

May is not accountable for the rightness of his convit 
tions, only for their uprightness. 

Wx commence by being in love with our own thoughts, 
and follow by seeking to make others worship them. 

Ir is easier to dispense with riches when they are not 
— than to attach ourselves to them when we possess 

em. 

It is wonderfully easy to be a good boy and a man, if you 
have no passions to tear you—no appetites to lead you 


astray. 

Ir is necessary for man not to love what he ought not to 
love, to love what he ought to love, to love no more than be 
ought to love, and to love as much as he is obliged to love. 

Vain Reoaret.—All men might be better reconciled to their 
fate if they would recollect. that there are two kinds of mis 
fortune at which we ought never to repine—that which we 
can, and that which we cannot remedy; regret being in the 
former case unnecessary, in the latter unavailing. 
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